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Foreword 


Over the past decade many new people have been drawn into 
socialist politics. The upsurge in working class struggles and the 
creation of new forms and centres of political action amongst 
women, blacks, students, community groups and a host of radical 
campaigning organisations, have been accompanied by a renewed 
interest in Marxism. Correspondingly the various parties and 
organisations of the revolutionary left which base themselves on 
a Marxist outlook have grown in numbers and influence. Perhaps 
even more important, the growth in concern and respect for 
Marxist ideas has generated a widespread desire for a renewal 
within Marxism. Established ideas and doctrinaire approaches to 
the inherited body of Marxist thought have been challenged and 
critically scrutinised. 

One of the organisations which has gained ground over this 
period is the International] Socialist Group. One of the attractions 
of IS has been its militant posture and general exuberance. But in 
addition the apparent novelty of its attitude towards the socialist 
countries has enabled it to cash in on the critical and questioning 
spirit which has permeated socialist politics. Distancing itself from 
both orthodox Communist and orthodox Trotskyist approaches 
to these states, IS believes that the social systems of the USSR 
and the other socialist countries are fundamentally no different 
from capitalism. In the IS view these social formations are best 
described as “‘state capitalist’’.! 

The theory which underlies this position and which largely 
defines the main strategy and political practice of the IS Group 


1 The theory of state capitalism has been elaborated most fully and 
coherently by IS. It is their work which is the primary target of criticism 
here. The pamphlet does not deal explicitly with Maoist versions of state 
capitalist theory, though many of the points made apply equally well 
against them. Interested readers should have a look at the demolition job 
performed by Ralph Miliband on the work of Charles Bettelheim, the 
leading Maoist critic of the Soviet “state bourgeoisie”. See ‘“‘Bettelheim 
and the USSR”, New Left Review 91. 
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is probably somewhat obscure to many IS members, and to others 
on the left. The appeal of the IS package rests as much on its 
brand mark as on its intrinsic quality. Accordingly one of the 
subsidiary aims of this pamphlet is to remove the wrapping from 
the package and reveal its contents. 

The pamphlet’s major aim is to explain why the Communist 
Party considers the theory of state capitalism to be fundamentally 
wrong. Three points should be borne in mind in what follows. 
First the title of the pamphlet means what it says. This is a 
critique of the theory of state capitalism from the standpoint of 
Marxist theory. The theoretical analysis of the socialist social 
formations is a region largely uncharted by serious Marxist 
research. This pamphlet is not a work of pioneering exploration. 
It aims merely to seal off a number of false trails in the hope that 
this will make the correct route easier to find. 

Second, the bulk of the discussion is concerned with the experi- 
ence of the USSR and the nature of the Soviet state. This reflects 
a similar preoccupation among the theorists of state capitalism. 
Sometimes, however, a phrase such as ‘“‘the Soviet state”’ is used 
as a kind of shorthand to refer to all socialist social formations. 
The context should make it clear how a particular reference is to 
be taken. 

Third, throughout the text, and except where the phraseology 
would become clumsy asa result, the term “social formation” has 
been used in preference to the more common “‘society’’. This is 
quite deliberate. If we talk of “‘Soviet society’’ or “British society” 
we tend to convey the impression of a unity within the economy, 
political system or culture of the USSR or Britain without any 
gaps or dividing lines to differentiate it. It is as if our mental 
picture of social reality was painted with just one colour, which 
at best allows for variations in shade between one area and 
another. This kind of theoretical colour-blindness leads to mis- 
takes of analysis. If we will not or cannot make out the variegated 
colours of social reality, we shall be inclined to believe that society 


is pervaded by a single feature or principle (for example, under 
capitalism the antagonism between capital and labour) which is 
the ultimate source of all the main social events and processes 
that take place within it. Understanding society then becomes a 
matter of seizing on this leading principle and then reducing 
everything else to it. This is the mistake of “reductionism’’; that 
is, running together and identifying with each other the different 
levels of the social structure—economic, political and ideological. 
Amongst Marxists reductionism has usually taken the form of 
claiming that the “‘economic base” is the only level which is 
really “‘real’’, the others being its mere shadows or reflections. 

The concept of a social formation is closely related to the con- 
cept of a mode of production. At the most general level the con- 
cept of a mode of production is a theoretical abstraction which 
refers to a system of social relations within and through which 
human beings produce. No social formation ever contains just 
one pristine and all-encompassing mode of production. Even 
within advanced capitalism there are important areas of produc- 
tive activity which do not fall within the scope of capitalist pro- 
duction relations; examples are housework and state-run public 
services. The intention of the term “social formation” is to 
emphasize the diversity and plurality of the modes of production 
which coexist in a particular time and place. The way in which 
modes of production are combined is not one of simple addition 
in which all carry equal weight. Rather a social formation is a 
complex combination of modes of production organised under 
the dominance of one of them. Thus although labour performed 
in the home in capitalist social formations is not itself capitalisti- 
cally organised, the main réle of such labour, for example, to 
support the labour power of the household’s wage earner(s), is 
assigned to it by the dominant capitalist mode. 

These distinctions accomplish three important objectives. First, 
they emphasise the complexity of social reality, which cannot be 
adequately conveyed by any simple formula purporting to distil 


the “‘essence”’ of society. Second, they help to clarify the distinc- 
tion between abstract and concrete analysis. As we have indicated, 
the concept of a mode of production is a theoretical abstraction. 
Analysis of its “laws of motion” is a prerequisite of, but should 
not be confused with, analysis of the real world from which it has 
been abstracted. Third, they provide a method of determining the 
general character of a particular social formation in terms of its 
dominant mode of production. This in turn enables a distinction 
to be drawn between the primary and secondary characteristics 
of a social formation. 

The pamphlet falls into four sections. The first outlines the 
significance of the debate on the character of the USSR. It is 
followed by an exposition of the theory of state capitalism, which 
is then criticised in the third and longest section. In the final 
section the implications of the discussion for revolutionary 
political practice are spelled out. In the exposition of the theory 
detailed references to the literature on state capitalism are 
omitted. Instead a brief bibliography is provided at the end of 
the pamphlet. 

DAVID PURDY 
December 1975 


l am indebted to Jon Bloomfield, Dave Cook, Judith Gray and 
Gerry Leversha for their comments on an earlier draft. Final 
responsibility for what is written here is mine. 


The significance of the theory 
of state capitalism 


The nature of the Soviet state has been a subject of controversy 
ever since its first creation. Disputes over what precise label to 
attach to the social formations of the USSR, Eastern Europe, 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam and Cuba have frequently 
become entangled in the sectarian strife which bedevils the left. 
Nevertheless the issues involved have an importance which goes 
well beyond the doctrinal badges sported by various left groups. 
It is therefore worth asking at the outset why it matters how one 
characterises the social formations of the countries which claim 
to have carried through successful socialist revolutions. What 
turns on this question? In particular, what are the implications of 
the view, developed most fully by the International Socialist 
Group, that the Soviet Union and the rest are a particular variant 
of capitalist social formation, described by the term “‘state 
capitalism’’? 

At the most general level what is at stake in this debate is the 
whole interpretation of modern historical and social development. 
For those who espouse the theory of state capitalism the twentieth 
century has been one of revolutions and defeated revolutions. 
From their standpoint, since all previous socialist revolutions have 
either degenerated and died, or were not really genuine socialist 
revolutions in the first place, everything is still to be fought for. In 
no part of the world has capitalism been permanently overthrown 
and superseded by an historically more progressive mode of pro- 
duction. At best all that survive from these past revolutions are 
memories, traditions and inspirations. By contrast, to describe the 
social formations of the USSR and the rest as socialist is to see 
them in some sense as permanent gains in the global class struggle, 
conquests wrested from the international capitalist system and 
securing to the workers of the world a purchase on the socialist 
future. On this view October 1917 was not simply a glorious 
episode in the history of the working class. The Russian Revolu- 
tion was the harbinger of a new epoch in world history. The 
political defeat and expropriation of the landlords and capitalists 
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of the former Tsarist empire led to the construction of a new 
social order whose very existence constitutes a challenge and 
threat to the remaining capitalist states. 

Inevitably major differences of position on particular political 
events flow from these divergent world views. For the theorists of 
state capitalism the dominant international! conflict of the postwar 
period, between the socialist states under the leadership of the 
USSR and the advanced capitalist states under the leadership of 
the USA, becomes a global contest between rival imperialist super 
powers. 

The leaders of these twin imperialist systems are seen as being 
co-responsible for the Cold War, the arms race and the succes- 
sion of international crises from Berlin to the Bay of Pigs which 
have brought the world to the brink of disaster over the past 30 
years. According to the principles of socialist internationalism 
neither camp must be supported in this deadly struggle. Hence 
the slogan with which IS proclaimed its entry on to the political 
scene at the time of the Korean War: ‘‘Neither Washington nor 
Moscow, but International Socialism!”’ For those who see the 
USSR and its allies as an historic advance in the struggle for 
world socialism there can be no question of neutrality on inter- 
national issues. At some level such a view entails a commitment 
to defend the socialist states in an appropriate way, whether 
against imperialist designs or bourgeois propaganda. To adopt 
this general standpoint is in no way to provide advance justifica- 
tion for every policy and action undertaken by the leaders and 
representatives of the Soviet state. There is no inconsistency or 
hypocrisy in supporting one of two opposing armies whilst 
criticising its generals’ conduct of the war or its internal structures 
and practices. 

In addition to these differences of global political outlook the 
analysis of the USSR as state capitalist carries implications for 
one’s conception of the transition to socialism. One particular 
issue here is the interpretation of the destiny of the Russian 
Revolution, especially in the light of the events of the 1920s and 
1930s. The state capitalist theory asserts that these years wit- 
nessed a bureaucratic counter-revolution which overtumed the 
precarious achievements of the Bolsheviks and installed a new 
system of class exploitation and oppression. Orthodox Com- 
munists have been far less sweeping and self-assured in their 
analyses of what remains a politically sensitive period. But what- 
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ever their attitude towards Stalin and Stalinism, they are generally 
agreed in regarding the policies which led to industrialisation and 
the collectivisation of agriculture in the USSR as continuing the 
revolutionary process initiated in 1917. A more general issue con- 
cerns the fate of any socialist revolution which remains isolated 
for a long period in one country and surrounded by powerful 
enemies. The state capitalist theory implies that unless an initial 
socialist advance in one country is rapidly complemented by 
similar advances elsewhere, the revolution is doomed to failure 
in the long run. No matter what the subjective intentions of its 
leaders, the objective pressures inherent in such a situation would 
at best block the construction of an authentic socialism, and 
eventually precipitate retrogression into a system of class division 
and exploitation. Socialism in one country, in whatever form, is 
held to be literally impossible. This thesis is said to apply to the 
advanced capitalist countries today and is not restricted to the 
case of the Soviet Union, though it would doubtless be conceded 
that a socialist revolution in, say, contemporary France or Italy 
would be less rigidly constrained by economic necessity than that 
led by the Bolsheviks. 

An important feature of the state capitalist theory is that the 
word “‘capitalist’’ is intended to be taken seriously as a term with 
scientific content and not as an abusive epithet. This particular 
designation is chosen to emphasise an essential similarity and 
parallelism between the dominant modes of production prevailing 
in the USSR and the West. Hence the nature of the dominant 
mode of production in the Soviet social formation becomes a 
crucial area of controversy. Inevitably the interpretation of at 
least some of the major categories and concepts of Marxist 
political economy is involved in this debate. It will become 
apparent below that the adherents of the theory of state capitalism 
are committed to the view that the various characteristics and 
tendencies which Marx and subsequent Marxists have identified 
as being inseparable from the capitalist mode of production 
belong only to the species of private enterprise capitalism. The 
common attributes which this species shares with state capitalism 
are located elsewhere. 

To sustain this position it has to be argued that the central 
dynamic of the world economy has become the arms race between 
the rival imperialist blocks. This view in turn is associated with a 
special theory of the economic development of the world 
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capitalist system since the Second World War, namely, the theory 
of the permanent arms economy.* Thus the dispute over the 
nature of the Soviet state involves profound differences within 
political economy at both abstract and more concrete levels of 
analysis. These differences, it will be contended below, raise a 
number of other important theoretical issues concerning the 
problem of the relationship between the economic, political and 
ideological levels or instances within any social formation. 

Finally, and perhaps less obviously, the view one holds of the 
Soviet state has repercussions for revolutionary political practice. 
In the final section of this pamphlet it is argued that the logic and 
methodology at work either implicitly or explicitly in the theory 
of state capitalism tends to produce certain characteristic weak- 
nesses in the political practice of its adherents, which are sum- 
marised for convenience under the heading of various deviant 
“‘-isms”—moralism, utopianism, economism, workerism, insur- 
rectionism and so on. It should be stressed that the link between 
theory and practice is not rigid: the word “‘tend”’ in the last 
sentence is deliberately chosen. A correct approach to the analysis 
of the Soviet state helps to reduce, but not to zero, the probability 
of erroneous political practice. 


2Space prohibits any serious confrontation with this theory in the 
present pamphlet. For a detailed critique see D L Purdy “The Theory of 
the Permanent Arms Economy—A Critique and an Alternative” in the 
Bulletin of the Cavference of Socialist Economists, Winter 1973. 
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An account of the theory 


In October 1917 the Bolshevik Revolution gave birth to the 
world’s first workers’ state. At the time the perspective shared by 
all the leaders of the revolution was that Russia was the weakest 
link in the imperialist chain. The formation of a workers’ and 
peasants’ government in Russia would precipitate revolutionary 
change in the more advanced countries of Europe. This chain- 
reaction would create a relatively powerful bloc of socialist states 
within which backward Russia would be able to enjoy material 
and moral support from its more advanced allies. Thus Lenin 
wrote (June 4, 1918): “The Russian Revolution was due not to 
the special merits of the Russian proletariat, but to the course of 
historic events. . . . This proletariat was placed temporarily in 
the leading position by the will of history and made for a time 
the vanguard of the world revolution’’;? and on November 6, 
1920: ‘We always staked our play upon an international revolu- 
tion and this was unconditionally right... . We always empha- 
sised ... the fact that in one country it is impossible to accomplish 
such a work as a socialist revolution’ 4 

This optimistic perspective was increasingly disappointed. 
With the hindsight of today it is clear that the period of possible 
revolution in the West in the aftermath of the First World War 
and the October Revolution was very brief, ending effectively by 
the winter of 1920-21. This is not how things appeared to Com- 
munists at the time. The actuality and imminence of revolution 


3 Lenin, Works, Vol 28, p 387, and cited by T Cliff ““Russia—A Marxist 
Analysis”. 


4Lenin, Works, Russian 3rd Edition, Vol 25, pp 473-4. Cliff's 
triumphant revelation that the emphasised sentence was omitted from the 
4th Russian Edition of Lenin’s Works is intended to buttress with the 
weight of Lenin’s high authority the view that socialism in one country is 
impossible, as if the quoted sentence were sufficient to settle the matter 
instead of merely furnishing an indication of the beliefs of the Bolshevik 
leaders in the early years of the revolution. 
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was precisely the hallmark of the Communist outlook drawing a 
clear line of demarcation between the Second and the Third 
Internationals. Defeats and setbacks were seen as a temporary 
ebbing of the revolutionary tide which was bound to resume its 
flow sooner or later.5 In the meantime, however, the absence of 
fresh socialist victories in Europe left the new Soviet republic 
isolated and encircled by hostile capitalist powers. Even if the 
Original perspective of revolutionary contagion was not for the 
present abandoned, the time scale of advance had to be 
lengthened. The theorists of state capitalism argue that this pro- 
longation of the period during which the Soviet state was com- 
pelled to fend for itself left a fatal breach in the defences of the 
revolution. Inexorably the heavy mass of Russia’s economic and 
cultural backwardness forced its way through this opening and 
began to distort and then overwhelm the socialist forms created 
by the revolution. 

The relatively small numerical size of the Russian working 
class left it particularly vulnerable after the initial seizure of state 
power. Thousands of cadres lost their lives in the Civil War. 
Others ceased to be workers and assumed positions in the state 
and party apparatus. The disruption caused by the Civil War led 
to a catastrophic decline in industrial production: many workers, 
themselves only recently recruited into the urban industrial 


5 The consequences of this widespread failure to adjust strategically, 
rather than just tactically, to the passing of the revolutionary conjuncture 
in Europe, to the shift, as Gramsci later called it, from the war of 
manoeuvre or frontal attack to the war of position or mutual siege, can 
be seen in retrospect to have been disastrous. In Italy, for example, this 
strategic immobility was manifested in the ascendancy of Bordiga’s leftist, 
sectarian tendency within the Italian Communist Party during the three 
crucial years which followed Mussolini's march on Rome in 1922. More 
generally the errors of the notorious “third period” of Comintern policy 
from 1929 to 1934, when the social democrats were vilified as the left 
face of a bourgeoisie whose other face was fascism, should not, as in 
standard Trotskyist versions of Communist history, be attributed to the 
baneful influence of Stalin’s policy zig-zags. They stemmed ultimately 
from the assumption that the road to revolution via frontal attack which 
had lain open to the Bolsheviks in the conditions of Russia in 1917, could 
be traversed with the same success across the very different social terrain 
of Western and Central Europe. This strategic weakness only began to be 
eurmounted after the 7th Congress of the Comintern in 1935. 
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centres from the countryside, returned to their peasant origins; 
those who remained were reduced to the demoralising expedient 
of bartering their meagre produce in order to survive. The force 
which in 1917 had created the Soviet of Workers’, Peasants’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, the living cells of the new socialist state, was 
physically and morally decimated. This process could not help 
but take its toll on the party itself. The decay of its essential] class 
base left the CPSU dangerously isolated. It became like a head 
without a body, an élite in contro! of a besieged fortress, grimly 
defending the workers’ state in trust for a virtually non-existent 
working class.§ 

At the same time the exigencies of the Civil War necessitated 
the abandonment of many socialist objectives, and, even worse, 
the adoption of the most stringent methods of repression. Thus 
the Bolsheviks’ desire to democratise the armed forces and trans- 
form them into a people’s militia could not be realised. Voluntary 
enlistment had to be replaced by conscription. The paucity of 
experienced officers led to the appointment of former Tsarist 
military commanders who were prepared to serve the Soviet 
state, which meant suspending the elective principle. The rapid 
movement required in the Civil War made it impossible to 
organise the army as a popular militia on a territorial basis. 
Similarly the attempt to implement workers’ control of the pro- 
cess of production in the disturbed conditions of 1918 caused 
complete chaos and was rapidly abandoned in favour of more 
traditional methods of enterprise management. The campaign 
launched in 1924 to revitalise the Soviets, particularly in the 


6 Jn the author’s view the increasing distance between the party and the 
masses provides the essential context in which the inner-party battles of 
the 1920s should be viewed. The single party system is inherent in the 
trustee role which the CPSU was compelled to assume. Once other 
political parties had been outlawed, the underdeveloped and amorphous 
character of Russian civil society meant that the party itself became the 
only outlet for the expression of the basic conflicts of the wider society, 
especially the conflict between town and country, proletariat and 
peasantry. This in turn created a permanent atmosphere of tension within 
the party and a pressure for vigilance against external forces lest the party 
should become ruled by events instead of ruling them. The bitterness and 
ferocity of the inner-party struggle increased with the party’s remoteness 
from the masses. Political argument and conflict were diminishingly 
tempered and checked by the influence of popular consciousness. 
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countryside, probably helped to create a more efficient local 
administration, but was scarcely a political success. The rightist 
backlash which the campaign unleashed in many areas and the 
growing political influence of the rich peasants led to its cessation 
in 1926. Above all, the military, political and ideological defence 
of the revolution against its enemies—the former ruling classes 
and their allies, the White Armies and the imperialist powers— 
and often against its misguided friends, led to the use of in- 
creasingly authoritarian and coercive methods of rule: the for- 
mation and growth of the Cheka, the political police; the suppres- 
sion of other political parties; the banning of inner-party factions, 
and so on. 


All these steps were seen at the time as temporary, defensive 
measures to be relaxed and withdrawn as the survival of the 
Soviet state became more assured. But with the continued isola- 
tion of the revolution it became evident that nothing endures like 
expedients. The decline of popular and democratic institutions 
and the growth of bureaucracy and arbitrariness in the CPSU 
and the state apparatus proceeded apace, unchecked by the 
vigilance of a vigorous and politically conscious working class. 

According to the theory of state capitalism the nascent party 
and state bureaucracy gradually evolved into a new ruling class 
exploiting and oppressing the subordinate classes through its 
monopoly of political power and its total control of the state 
apparatus. The key date in the bureaucracy’s mutation 1s identi- 
fied as 1928-9. These years marked the definitive end of the New 
Economic Policy which had been introduced at the end of the 
Civil War in 1921 in order to permit the relaxation of intolerable 
pressures and dislocations and encourage the growth of produc- 
tion in industry and agriculture. These objectives had been largely 
achieved but at a heavy political cost for a régime committed to 
the socialisation of the economy and the conquest of market 
forces. There was heavy unemployment—open in the towns, con- 
cealed in the countryside. The development of urban industry 
under the aegis of the state was shackled by the unplanned evolu- 
tion of agriculture. The expropriation of the large landed estates 
and the redistribution of the land in favour of the smal! and 
medium peasants had had the effect of greatly reducing the 
marketable surplus of agricultural production. The high food and 
raw material prices which resulted swelled the profits of the 
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Kulaks’ and Nepmen,® who were acquiring a stranglehold over 
the lifeline of the state. With hindsight it seems evident that there 
were only two broad options open to the party. On the one hand 
they could encourage the further growth of private capitalist farm- 
ing and commerce. Ultimately this was bound to threaten the 
existing form of state economic control. For example, if capitalist 
farming interests demanded access to Western manufactures as 
the price paid by the state for increased agricultural output, the 
State would lose its monopoly of foreign trade. On the other hand, 
they could take measures to subordinate the peasant economy 
and integrate it into a centrally planned economic system. Such 
measures were bound to meet at least passive resistance from the 
peasants which could only be countered by coercion. 

The issues thrown up as the NEP worked itself out were not 
necessarily seen in these stark terms by the various factions of the 
party at the time. Nevertheless the years 1928-9 saw the decisive 
resolution of the broad policy dilemma. In 1928 the first Five 
Year Plan was launched to develop the USSR’s economic infra- 
structure and heavy industry under a new centralised planning 
system. In the following year, precipitated by an acute shortfall 
in the grain collections, war was declared on the Kulak. The 
decision was taken, none the less drastic for its impulsive and 
haphazard character, to collectivise agriculture. These momen- 
tous events are alleged to amount to the installation of a new 
system of class domination, all the more effective and ruthless by 
virtue of its collective and centralised forms. 

The bureaucracy which in this way constituted itself as a ruling 
class is viewed as performing a social function analogous to that 
carried out by the bourgeoisie in the capitalist countries of the 
West. In both cases a dominant social class, through its effective 
control over the means of production, whether under private or 





7 There was never any official definition of a Kulak. The word served 
an essentially political purpose. It was applied to any peasant who held or 
was believed to hold grain surplus to his requirements. Naturally this 
meant that when the war against the Kulak was declared it was extremely 
arbitrary in its victims, many of whom could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be described as class enemies. Hence it was not surprising 
that the anticipated rift between the Kulaks and the poor peasants never 
materialised. 


8 The Nepmen were small traders and entrepreneurs. 
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state forms of ownership, is said to have presided over the 
accumulation of capital via the ongoing appropriation and re- 
investment of the social surplus product. Capital accumulation 
has led to the development of the productive forces, the extension 
of capitalist relations of production and hence the formation and 
maturation of a proletariat historically destined to be the system’s 
grave-digger. A central feature of this process is its compulsive 
character. It is driven along within an objective structure which 
continually reproduces itself. Those who direct the process of 
capital accumulation are obliged to ensure their domination in 
the labour process in order to compel the performance of surplus 
labour by the labourers, and are obliged to reinvest the proceeds 
of that surplus labour, by the imperatives of a law external to 
their will. According to the theory of state capitalism, under the 
private enterprise form of capitalism it is competition between 
autonomous units of capital which supplies the driving force of 
capital accumulation, experienced by each capital as an external, 
coercive law. Under state capitalism the réle played by economic 
competition is taken over by military and strategic rivalry. Soviet 
accumulation, on this view, has been, and continues to be, driven 
forward by the externally imposed necessity to achieve and main- 
tain military parity with the Western capitalist states. Soviet 
industrialisation was geared not to the needs of the masses, but 
to the construction of the economic foundations of a massive 
military capacity. 

The first Five Year Plan is said to signify a counter-revolution 
in the USSR because it was accompanied by the destruction of 
the final remnants of the workers’ state. Thus the Soviets became 
a facade, rubber stamping decisions taken by the ruling bureau- 
cracy. In the factories the vestiges of workers’ control were 
abolished and a draconian labour code imposed. The trade unions 
ceased to function as workers’ defence organisations and were 
harnessed to the reins of the state. To promote the maximisation 
of output material incentives were instituted which led to a sharp 
increase in the degree of social and economic inequality. The 
political police spawned an elaborate network of surveillance over 
all aspects of life. Stalin’s opponents were systematically elimin- 
ated, at first through exile and imprisonment, later through show 
trials and political executions. All these policies are seen as 
emanating from the drive for industrialisation and collectivisation 
through which the state capitalist ruling class secured its 
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supremacy and set its characteristic stamp on Soviet society. 

It should not be thought, argue the proponents of the theory, 
that the leading actors in this historic drama were themselves con- 
scious of their objective role. On the contrary they justified their 
actions in terms of the doctrine of “‘socialism in one country”, 
just as the bourgeois revolution was enacted under the banner of 
“liberty, equality and fraternity’. But, the argument runs, in the 
absence of a well organised, class-conscious proletariat deter- 
mined to assert its control over the destiny of society, the inten- 
tions proclaimed by the leaders of the revolution could not be 
fulfilled. For the very isolation of the revolution which had 
generated the voluntarist formula of socialism in one country 
was also responsible for permitting the full force of Russia’s back- 
wardness to make itself felt—the low level of development of the 
productive forces, the cultural poverty of the Russian masses and 
the socio-political disintegration of the working class. Out of the 
interaction between the subjective socialist aim and the objective 
heritage of Soviet society issued a synthesis of the collectivist 
forms of the future with the exploitative content of the past. 

The system of class exploitation over which the Soviet ruling 
class presides is alleged to have persisted in its essentials to this 
day, notwithstanding internal divisions within the dominant class 
between Stalinists and de-Stalinisers, centralisers and decentral- 
isers, conservatives and liberals. Such tendencies represent no 
more than fractions of an otherwise homogeneous ruling class, 
offering different solutions to the common problem of preserving 
their class domination. The only new element said to have 
emerged since the 1930s is the formation of a Soviet empire in 
Eastern Europe in the course of the USSR’s struggle with Western 
imperialism. 

Although the core of the state capitalist theory consists of the 
interpretation of Soviet history outlined above, there are a number 
of other strands which should be noted. First it is claimed that 
state capitalism represents the extreme limit of capitalist develop- 
ment, a limit towards which Westem capitalist economies are 
tending asa result of the expansion of state economic intervention 
and general social regulation, even if they are unlikely to attain 
it completely through uninterrupted evolution. The exponents of 
the theory postulate a continuum running through the various 
phases of capitalist development. In each successive stage the 
spontaneous, unplanned character of the national capitalist 
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economy becomes modified up to the point where the domestic 
economy is totally planned as a single national capita]. The con- 
temporary world capitalist system is viewed as a structure of 
more or less internally planned national capitalist states whose 
relations of mutual rivalry nevertheless continue to produce 
anarchy at the international level. Rival national capitalisms are 
locked into global military/strategic conflict for economic and 
political mastery over each other. 

Inter-imperialist conflict is the link between the theory of state 
capitalism and the theory of the permanent arms economy. As 
we have seen, such conflict necessitates enormous expenditure on 
armaments. The “warfare economy’’, it is claimed, served for 
over two decades after 1945 to stave off a world slump of 
catastrophic proportions.? The arms economy does not provide a 
permanent buffer against economic crisis; it merely delays it. The 
sheer size of the armaments bill means that other pressing social 
needs are left unsatisfied (poverty, environment, etc). This sets 
up pressures to reduce the military budget which in turn under- 
mines its essential stabilising function. At the same time inequali- 
ties in the burden of arms spending between members of the same 
military alliance (for example, West Germany or Japan compared 
with Britain and the USA) lead to a redistribution of international 
economic strength which further destabilises the system. 

Second, although the theory of state capitalism has received its 


9 This theory of the rescue function of arms spending has been seriously 
elaborated only with respect to the Western capitalist countries. It is not 
clear whether arms spending is supposed to perform the same function in 
state capitalist economies. The discussion in Cliff’s book (op cit, 
Chapter 8, “The Russian Economy and the Marxian Law of Value and 
Theory of Capitalist Crisis”) suggests that the “lack of effective demand” 
version of the arms economy thesis does not apply in a state capitalist 
economy, in which because the allocation of resources and the economy’s 
internal proportions are not subject to the “law of value”, there need not, 
in principle, ever be any deficiency in aggregate demand relative to 
productive potential. On the other hand, on page 120 we are informed 
that state capitalist economies do suffer from the notorious falling 
tendency of the rate of profit owing to the inexorable rise in the organic 
composition of capital as capital accumulation proceeds. Since Kidron’s 
version of the arms economy thesis (see ‘Western Capitalism Since the 
War’, Penguin, 1970) depends crucially on the validity of this “law of 
the falling tendency of the rate of profit”, and on the role of arms spend- 
ing in postponing /limiting its operation, perhaps the thesis does apply to 
state capitalism. The whole argument is very messy. 
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fullest statement with respect to the USSR, it must be emphasised 
that the theory is also held to apply to the Eastern European 
States over which the Soviet ruling class is supposed to have 
extended its sway after the war through the installation of a series 
of puppet régimes. State capitalism is also alleged to exist in 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam and Cuba, and either exists 
or is in the process of formation in such Third World countries as 
Tanzania, Egypt, Iraq and Burma. In these cases it is argued that 
national, anti-imperialist revolutions have been led by petit- 
bourgeois and professional strata, who have succeeded in mould- 
ing the revolution in their own image because an organised pro- 
letariat has been either lacking or politically expropriated. These 
social classes need a strong state power both to maintain their 
domestic hegemony and to defend the economies under their con- 
trol against the pressure of imperialism. 
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A critique of the theory 


1 
Logic and methodology 
The main burden of this critique is focused on the claim, central 
to the theory of state capitalism, that the dominant mode of pro- 
duction in the USSR can meaningfully be described as a type of 
capitalism. First, however, we need to make some preliminary 
points of logic and methodology. 

We have seen that an important component of the theory is 
the thesis that the dominance of the state capitalist ruling class 
rests on the political expropriation of the working class. Now this 
thesis functions both as an explanation of history and as a state- 
ment of ideals, aspects which are not always carefully distin- 
guished by the theory’s adherents. Its explanatory content con- 
cerns the conditions which facilitated the gradual accretion of 
political power into the hands of the party and state bureaucracy. 
But this diagnosis of the revolution’s degeneration shades imper- 
ceptibly into a prescription of the criteria for a healthy workers’ 
state. ““A workers’ state ought to exhibit a high degree of popular 
self-activity, no marked differentials of income or status, election 
and accountability of all state officials’’, and so on. Often theorists 
of state capitalism argue as if the failure of the USSR to satisfy 
some or all of these requirements of health were sufficient to 
demonstrate that it cannot be a workers’ state. This line of reason- 
ing is fallacious. The fact, assuming it is a fact, that the USSR 
does not conform to the criteria for a healthy workers’ state, does 
not logically entail that the USSR 1s not a workers’ state of some 
kind, nor that the establishment of a healthy workers’ state is an 
unrealisable aim. 

Consider an analogous case. Studies of voting behaviour and 
elections in bourgeois democracies have amply demonstrated that 
these political régimes do not match up to the high democratic 
ideals of the classical theorists of democracy such as Rousseau 
and John Stuart Mill. Thus the average voter’s awareness of the 
issues involved in elections is low; the dolicies of different parties 
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are inaccurately perceived; there is sparse communication and 
discussion of political affairs between citizens; election turnout 
rates are low, and at least part of this is attributable to apathy 
rather than deliberate abstention; and so on. Now disregarding 
the obvious point that the meaning of each of these “‘facts’’ is 
problematic,!° it is clear that Mill’s criteria for the existence of a 
healthy democracy are not satisfied. It does not, however, follow 
that Britain, France, the United States and the rest are not 
authentic bourgeois democracies, still less that Mill’s democratic 
ideals are unrealisable. The former conclusion in effect denies 
that there are any real bourgeois democracies, which leaves one 
effectively unable to discriminate between the various different 
political régimes (bourgeois democracy, fascism, military dictator- 
ship, etc) which can all be found in the real world in conjunction 
with bourgeois property relations. The latter conclusion rests on 
the unspoken premiss that the institutions and practices of exist- 
ing bourgeois democracies are the only ones possible. Similarly 
to argue from the incongruence between reality and ideals that 
the USSR is not a workers’ state of any kind, however imperfect, 
presupposes that only one type of political régime is compatible 
with the socialist mode of production; whilst to conclude that 
socialism as a political programme is utopian presupposes that 
whatever conditions are thought to have given rise to the Soviet 
experience will always recur. (State capitalist theorists stress the 
pressing needs of economic development and defence. Others 
have seized on the centralised structure of the revolutionary party 
or the psychic power drive of revolutionary leaders as conditions 
which inevitably frustrate the project of socialist revolution.) 
Of course, the fact that the ideals implicit within state capitalist 
theory are open to logical abuse is not a reason for rejecting the 
ideals themselves. But it is mistaken in principle to attempt to 
derive the character of a particular social formation from the 
forms assumed by its state apparatus. We have already noted that 
the capitalist mode of production has flourished within the most 


10 Thus behaviour which is described as apathetic may in fact consist 
of fatalistic resignation in the face of overwhelming odds, a perfectly 
rational internalisation of the individual’s objective situation of power- 
lessness. Attitudes of cynicism, apathy, fatalism and indifference provide 
striking examples of the Marxist conception of ideology as a lived rela- 
tionship with the world, the expression in people’s consciousness of their 
practical life situation. 
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diverse forms of state power. The same was true of the feudal 
and slave modes. However else it may be interpreted the 
materialist conception of history surely means that the ‘mode of 
production of material life” is treated as the prime determinant 
of the type to which a particular social formation belongs.'! The 
forms assumed by the state apparatus provide at best a secondary 
classification system. There seems to be no good reason for 
jettisoning this principle in the case of socialist social formations. 
A particular social formation can be said to be socialist accord- 
ing as the dominant mode of production within it is socialist. 
(Precisely what this means is examined below.) 

This in no way implies that political and ideological structures 
are unimportant. Whether these are democratic, pluralistic, 
decentralised, etc, is certainly relevant to analysing and evaluating 
the developmental tendencies, stability and general health of 
actual socialist societies. For example, there is a widespread con- 
sensus that the practices and ideology associated with the period 
of the “‘ccommand economy’”’ in the Soviet Union—excessive 
centralisation of decision-making leading to systematic evasion 
and frustration of plan targets and directives at subordinate levels 
of the economic hierarchy—have become anachronistic in a 
period when the basic tasks of extensive industrialisation have 
been accomplished. The growing mismatch between the require- 
ments of their advanced industrial base and their mechanisms of 
planning was largely responsible for the economic difficulties of 
the more highly developed socialist countries in the 1960s, 
reflected in a marked slackening of their growth rates as com- 
pared with earlier periods. Failure to correct this maladjustment 
would have led to economic stagnation and political tension, 
which, conceivably, could have threatened the dominance of the 
socialist mode of production itself. Equally it would be possible 
to trace out the consequences of the various alternative positive 
responses to the underlying problem—whether the enthusiastic 
promotion of the “‘socialist market” as in Hungary or the more 
cautious compromise between centralisation and _ enterprise 
autonomy favoured in the USSR or reforms aimed primarily at 
the structures of power and authority inside the enterprises and 


11 Not that any mode of production ever exists in its pure form. Every 
actual society is a composite system in which different modes of produc- 
tion combine. (See Foreword.) 
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the state apparatus as in the Czechoslovak Action Programme 
of 1968. The point is, however, that a materialist study of the 
social formations of the USSR and the Eastern European 
countries derives its meaning from a prior elucidation of the 
nature of the dominant mode of production in these countries. As 
Marx put it: “In all forms of society there is one specific kind of 
production which predominates over the rest, whose relations 
assign rank and influence to the others. It is a general illumina- 
tion which bathes all the other colours and modifies their parti- 
cularity. It is a special ether which defines the specific gravity of 
every being which has materialised within it.’’!? 


2 
What is capitalism? 

The question, therefore, which must be answered is whether 
the dominant mode of production in the USSR is capitalist or 
socialist. This can best be done by summarising the essential 
features of the capitalist mode. 

At the most abstract level the capitalist mode of production is 
a system of generalised commodity production. “Generalised” 
here means two things. First, all products take the form of com- 
modities, that is, articles or services produced for the express 
purpose of exchange on a market rather than for the direct use 
of the immediate producers or for administrative transfer to meet 
the predetermined requirement of some other producer or con- 
sumer. Second, all elements of the labour process—instruments, 
materials and Jabour power itself—are transformed into com- 
modities. The combination of these two sets of conditions yields 
the basic “‘laws of motion” of this mode of production. 

What is distinctive about commodity production is its prin- 
ciple of regulation. Decisions relating to matters such as what 
to produce, how much, with what technique, in what location, and 
so on, are not made according to any predetermined social plan 
or according to time-honoured social customs. Social production 
is not regulated in any conscious, a priori way at all. The owner- 
ship of the means of production is dispersed among multiple 
owning units, whether individual working proprietors, individual 





12 Karl Marx, “Grundrisse—Introduction to the Critique of Political 
Economy”, Pelican Edition, pp 106-7. 
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capitalists or groups of capitalists in partnerships or corporations. 
Each of these owning and producing units is responsible to itself 
and to no one else—each does what it sees fit, as and where it 
sees fit, subject only to limits set by the state. Decisions about 
production are thus dispersed among a host of more or less 
autonomous centres. This is what is meant by saying that 
capitalism is anarchic. 

Yet despite the absence of centralised and co-ordinated 
decision-making there is order and not simply chaos in a com- 
modity producing economy. Resources do get allocated to various 
uses and the social product is distributed amongst economic 
agents somehow, and not in a purely arbitrary and unintelligible 
fashion. The reason is that each enterprise is oriented towards 
and guided by the market. In place of a predetermined social 
plan the market operates as a kind of signalling system furnish- 
ing elements of information to enterprises faced with the prob- 
lems deciding where, how, when and on what scale to commit the 
funds at their command to the various lines of activity which they 
anticipate and hope will yield the highest practicable and most 
secure rate of profit on their investment.!? The outcome of these 
fragmented production decisions feeds back into the market and 
modifies the signals emitted accordingly. Thus the market is the 
crucible in which production decisions are tested out, success 
rewarded and failure punished. Through the continuous interplay 
between enterprise decisions and market experience economic 
resources become committed to various uses and then reshuffled. 
The capitalist economy is propelled through time through a 
perpetual process of trial and error, without, of course, any 
presumption that the errors will be self-correcting rather than 
self-amplifying. 

Under capitalism Jabour power is a commodity because the 
worker enjoys a double freedom. He is free in a sense in which 
the slave or the feudal serf was not, to sell his labour power to 
any employer who is willing and able to buy it. But he is also 
free in the sense that he is dispossessed of and separated from the 
means of production. This means that he has no real choice but 
to sell his labour power to some employer or other. It also means 


13 The comprehensiveness, efficiency, speed of adjustment, stability and 
other qualities of the capitalist market as a signalling system are, of 
course, highly imperfect. 
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that he lacks directive power and control] over the process of 
production. He must constantly face the consequences of decisions 
taken by the owners of capital and their agents. And in order to 
come to grips with the means of production to earn a living he 
must accept a subordinate role within the Jabour process. So the 
worker is at one and the same time the owner and trader of a 
particular commodity, apparently on a par with the capitalist 
who buys this commodity in the labour market, and the subject 
of capitalist domination in the process of production. 

Their ownership of the means of production and their com- 
mand over the process of production enable the capitalist class 
to enforce the production of and to appropriate for their own use 
that part of the social product which is surplus to the means of 
“‘subsistence”” consumed by the workers and the replacement of 
items used up in the course of production. This surplus product 
originates in the process of production and, if we ignore rent on 
land and interest on money capital, accrues to capitalist enter- 
prises in the form of profit. Two points are important about 
capitalist exploitation. First the capitalists do not directly sub- 
tract a surplus from the total social product. Only through the 
actual sale of commodities on the market, and only to the extent 
that sales revenue exceeds costs of production, do the profits 
which represent the surplus product accrue to capitalist enter- 
prises. It 1s precisely because surplus appropriation under 
capitalism is indirect, operating via the mechanisms of com- 
modity exchange, that the source of profit is hidden. 

Second, the force which motivates capitalist enterprises to 
appropriate a surplus is not the subjective desires of the capitalists 
themselves. This would imply either that the capitalist class was 
conscious of its role as the agent of exploitation, which, it has 
just been pointed out, is effectively concealed under capitalism; 
or that the system depended on greed or an innate desire for 
expansion, in which case the road to social change would run 
through men’s hearts. Rather, the impulse behind capitalist 
exploitation is the existence of competition between decentralised 
blocs of capital which inevitably and independently of anyone 
will confront each other as rivals. This condition of mutual rivalry 
is the source of the imperatives which govern capitalist behaviour. 
Each enterprise must strive for profits because profits are the key 
to survival in a rivalrous environment. Profits are needed either 
for direct reinvestment or as an indicator of performance to 
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attract borrowed funds for the same purpose. Investment or 
accumulation is needed to expand the business and install new, 
more advanced equipment. Expansion and technical innovation 
are needed to preserve parity and security, vis-a-vis rivals, each 
of which is engaged in a similar process. 

It is this incessant, unplanned competitive struggle between 
rival capitalist enterprises which compels each to conduct its 
operations profitably and hence become an agent of exploitation. 
It is wrong to think of the capitalist class as diverting to its own 
use a portion of the social product, the magnitude of which is 
given independently of their actions. If this were the case 
Marxism would be a theory of distribution only, not of the 
integrated processes of production, distribution and exchange. 
The surplus is created in production. Its creation and appropria- 
tion by the capitalists flow from the necessity under which each 
capitalist is placed to assume direction of the labour process on 
pain of failure to keep pace in the ongoing competitive struggle. 
The war of all against all creates its own code of conduct. In 
following this code the capitalist class collectively compels the 
working class to produce more than is needed to replace the 
means of subsistence which they consume, and appropriates this 
““more’’ for its own purposes. 

It is impossible here to trace through all the ramifications of 
these defining features of the capitalist mode of production. Suffice 
it to say that the dominant mode of production in the USSR 
differs from the account just presented in almost every respect. 
The great bulk of the means of production—the land, the 
factories, offices and the equipment therein, the principal means 
of transport and communication—are not in private hands but 
are state owned. Widespread public ownership of the means of 
production means that the principle of economic planning is built 
into the bedrock of the Soviet economy. Basic production 
decisions which under capitalism are taken by atomised, capitalist 
enterprises, are in the hands of the state. This means that matters 
such as the level, rate of growth and composition of production 
and accumulation, which under capitalism merely emerge after 
the event as the outcome of the actions of myriad autonomous 
bodies, are in the USSR subject to conscious, prior and public 
determination. 

It is true that the success of planning is limited by certain tech- 
nical and social constraints. Thus the time available for the 
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planning process and the complexity of the calculations involved 
will always insert a margin of error between plan and outcome. 
Equally plan targets and instruments may encounter popular 
resistance in the form of strikes, non-co-operation, evasion, etc.!¢ 
But factors such as these are in no way comparable to the anarchy 
of production under capitalism. They may limit the scope and 
precision with which the economy can be regulated through the 
planning principle, but normally they will be peripheral to the 
economy’s modus operandi. The anarchy of production, by con- 
trast, is a central feature of capitalism. To describe capitalism 
as anarchic is simply another way of describing its principle of 
regulation. 

It is also true that elements of genuine anarchy survive in the 
Soviet economy. Vestiges of agricultural commodity production 
can be found in the interstices of the planned economy, whilst 
most industrially produced consumer goods still retain a com- 
modity form in so far as they are produced for an anonymous 
market and are exchanged directly against money. But the rdéle 
of these elements is akin to the rdle of planning under capitalism. 
They modify, but remain subordinate to, the planning mechanism. 

It might be thought that the introduction of reforms aimed at 
decentralisation of economic decision-making and the creation of 
the socialist market economy have undermined the planning 
principle and restored the anarchy of production. There is no 
doubt that a sufficiently sweeping extension of enterprise 
autonomy could be envisaged which would indeed subvert the 
socialist mode of production. Thus if enterprises were completely 
free to hire and fire labour power, negotiate wage rates and other 
working conditions, set their own prices, enter into contracts with 
other domestic firms for the provision of intermediate goods, 
arrange their own import and export orders with foreign enter- 
prises, determine their own investment plans, lend and borrow in 
markets for loanable funds, decide on their own techniques of 
production, carry out their own research and development, fix 
their own output levels and mixes, take over or merge with other 
enterprises, and so on, then a veritable capitalist mode of produc- 


14 To dismiss the possibility of such resistance under “real” socialism 
is not only ludicrously utopian, but dangerously élitist if it is used to 
justify, say, the elimination of the right to strike on the grounds that it is 
redundant. 
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tion would have been reintroduced. How far along this road the 
socialist countries have travelled already or are likely to travel in 
the future is not at issue here. In the context of the present discus- 
sion of the nature of the dominant mode of production in the 
USSR the point is precisely that such an unlikely journey would 
constitute a traverse from one mode of production to another. To 
describe the starting point of this hypothetical transition as 
capitalist, albeit qualified as state capitalist, is sheer obscurantism. 

Amazingly, adherents of the state capitalist theory happily 
admit that the Soviet economy, considered in isolation from the 
rest of the world, does not exhibit the anarchy of production 
characteristic of private enterprise capitalism. They nevertheless 
feel justified in retaining the notion that the Soviet economy is a 
form of capitalism, by insisting that if the USSR is viewed in its 
relations with the rest of the world, the “law of value” (a pon- 
derous phrase which means no more than the principle of spon- 
taneous, unplanned regulation described above) continues to 
operate via military/strategic rivalry. State capitalism is said to 
be a partial negation of capitalism. The state regulates the alloca- 
tion of resources directly, thus suspending the operation of the 
“law of value” internally, but it remains subject to the “‘law of 
value” externally because the economy as a whole becomes 
subordinated to the state’s military aims, whether defensive or 
aggressive, vis-a-vis other states. Forces external to the state are 
said to continue to dictate the division of the social product 
between the antagonistic classes and its allocation between con- 
sumption and accumulation, subordinating the former to the 
latter. 

This argument is hopelessly confused. In the first place it 
mixes up the concepts of independence and autonomy. Pre- 
sumably no state can ever act independently of external con- 
ditions. Even a decision to pursue a policy of economic autarchy 
is likely to be influenced by factors such as the relative strengths 
of domestic and foreign industry. It does not follow that an 
isolated socialist state enjoys no autonomy with respect to 
economic policy. Even in the 1920s various broad options were 
open to the party leadership, as we have seen above. And a 
variety of instrumental policies were available for attaining each 
of these broad goals. The very precipitate way in which, for 
example, the decision to collectivise agriculture was taken at the 
end of 1929 is evidence that the choice between these options 
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was not pre-ordained, though doubtless the problem of choice 
posed a cruel dilemma. Similarly throughout the postwar period 
different views and tendencies have emerged within the Soviet 
Party leadership over the relative priority of defence and civilian 
spending, differences which have often had important political 
repercussions (for example, Khruschev’s defeat of the group 
headed by Malenkov in 1955), To deny the reality of alternative 
policy options in these cases, and to imply that the outcome of 
the various debates over Soviet economic policy has been pre- 
determined by the blind mechanisms of an anarchic world 
economy, is not only false in fact, but also mistaken in principle. 
It amounts to the crudest form of reductionism.!5 

Secondly the arms economy argument places heavy emphasis 
on the priority which Soviet economic policy gave to accumula- 
tion and heavy industry at the expense of mass consumption 
standards for nearly four decades after the inauguration of the 
first Five Year Plan. This argument is intended to establish 
a parallel with the industrial revolutions of the nineteenth 
century in the capitalist countries of the West. It is hard to see 
how the mere sacrifice of consumption to accumulation can help 
to determine the character of any economy. The necessity to sub- 
tract a portion of the social product from immediate consumption 
in order to invest for the future will be with us for a long time to 
come even in a world socialist order. This state of affairs merely 
reflects the profound truth that one cannot have one’s cake and 
eat it. What is at stake is how decisions about investment are 
taken: by whom, with what criteria, for what purposes and with 
what social and economic consequences. Since these decisions are 
not taken in the USSR by autonomous capitalist enterprises 
engaged in perpetual economic warfare with each other, the 
accumulation process in the USSR has had a fundamentally 
different character from that in the West. It has not been accom- 
panied by the growth of powerful monopoly corporations, by 
huge discrepancies between the economies of different regions, by 
periodic bouts of mass unemployment, by violent disturbances of 
the credit and financial system or any of the other normal features 
of capitalist development. 





15 By “reductionism” is meant the tendency to regard the political and 
ideological levels of a social formation as simple reflections of the 
economic level with no effective reality of their own. 
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Thirdly, the notion that the “law of value’”’ does not operate 
within the Soviet viewed in isolation, but does determine its func- 
tioning as part of the world economy, is intended to cast the 
Soviet economy in the rdle of one big capitalist enterprise. Now 
within a single capitalist enterprise there is no rivalry or anarchy. 

As Mandel points out,!® the gear-box department of General 
Motors does not compete with the department producing car 
bodies. Gear-boxes are not sold to the assembly department via 
a commodity market. The flow of products between departments 
is not a flow of commodities at all, but a flow of use values. 
General Motors is planned as a technically integrated concern. 
But as long as General Motors’ external environment remains 
one of rivalry with other similarly placed enterprises, such 
“internal planning” does not abolish anarchy within the economy 
as a whole. This conclusion holds irrespective of the democratic 
or authoritarian character of the planning régime within the 
enterprise. It reveals the fatal flaw of schemes for the democratisa- 
tion of enterprise decision-making, if these are seen as creating 
islands of socialism within a capitalist sea, rather than as possible 
methods of gaining both immediate reforms and longer term 
strongholds from which to launch further offensives. But to 
assume that what is undoubtedly true at the level of the individual 
enterprise is also true at the level of the economy as a whole is 
an elementary fallacy. When the economy as a whole is internally 
planned it is precisely the external anarchy confronting the 
individual enterprise which disappears. 

It was shown earlier that the cycle of exploitation and accumu- 
lation in the capitalist mode of production is continually set in 
motion by the logic of the competitive process. According to the 
state capitalist theory the system of international relationships 
generated by military competition between states plays an 
analogous réle in the contemporary world capitalist order. The 
upshot of the previous argument is that this presumed parallel 
between inter-state military rivalry and inter-capitalist economic 
rivalry is logically untenable. But without this parallel the theory 
becomes “‘disarmed”’. It can offer no coherent account of the 
dynamic of the state capitalist economy. If, like God, state 
capitalism moves in a mysterious way, then the only alternative 


16 Emest Mandel, “The Inconsistencies of State Capitalism”, IMG 
pamphlet, 1969. 
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to atheism is blind faith. 

There is, of course, a certain formal resemblance between the 
arms race and the process of capitalist competition. The arms 
race has functioned as a system of mutual compulsion which does 
not require to be policed by an overall authority. Often the very 
prospect of disarmament talks has impelled states to hasten the 
development of a new weapons system in order to be able to 
bargain from a position of strength. But, as we saw previously, 
the struggle between rival capitals is inseparable from the 
capitalist mode of production as such, persisting through all its 
stages of development. 

Consequently in order to analyse its general nature and con- 
sequences one does not need to consider the historical genesis of 
capitalism, or the various stages of capitalist development. Inter- 
capitalist rivalry belongs as a category to what might be called 
the abstract principles level of political economy, as distinct from 
the stages level and the level of concrete analysis.'? The same 
cannot be said for the arms race. This is an historically specific 
feature of a particular stage of capitalist development. To fail to 
explain its genesis and to confine analysis to its functional réle in 
modern capitalism is to commit one of the basic methodological 
faults of bourgeois social science: the complete failure to under- 
stand the present as history. Thus Kidron writes: “. . . one can 
admit that the initial plunge into a permanent arms economy was 
random, without affecting the issue’”’ (the “‘issue’’ being the 
economic consequences of the arms race).!8 For him the origins 
of the arms race and its continual recreation and modification by 
the interplay of state and class forces on a global scale are 
irrelevant. For him, as for bourgeois thinkers, there has been 
history, but there no longer is any. The present becomes the time- 
less terminus of historical development. 

If the social formations of East and West are simply different 
types of capitalism, the military, diplomatic, economic, political 
and ideological conflicts between them which have persisted 
since the October Revolution become extremely difficult to 


17 The principles level of analysis deals with the features and tendencies 
of the capitalist mode in abstraction from any particular temporal stage in 
its development (monopoly, state monopoly, etc) and from any concrete 
social formation in which the capitalist mode is found. 


18 Kidron, op cit, p 58. 
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explain. In the IS history books the breakdown of the wartime 
alliance between the USSR and the bourgeois democracies is 
regarded as the result of disputes over the boundaries of the 
respective spheres of influence carved out between the super 
powers at the wartime conferences at Yalta, Teheran and Pots- 
dam. Now it is not just that this version of history is counter- 
factual (see, for example, David Horovitz, “From Yalta to Viet- 
nam’’, Penguin, 1967) and gives credence to all the myths of the 
Cold War warriors about Soviet expansionism. If there is no 
fundamental antagonism between the social formations of East 
and West, there can be no permanent socio-economic basis for 
the particular constellation of alliances and counter-alliances 
which has taken shape since the war. The contours of inter- 
national politics have then to be explained solely in terms of the 
inner logic of diplomacy and the arms race. International affairs 
become a real-life enactment of parlour war games. 

Certainly military rivalry has its own autonomy and impera- 
tives, as we have just seen. But if the arms race has locked the 
states of the world into a vicious circle of preparations and 
counter-preparations for war, what are the forces which set this 
circle spinning and continue to hold it in orbit? Assuming that 
one accepts the familiar dictum that a state’s foreign policy is in 
the long run an extension of its domestic policy, it becomes 
difficult, if not impossible, to suggest any meaningful answer to 
this question if there is no irreconcilable antagonism between 
East and West. 

The doctrine of peaceful coexistence and the era of détente 
have by no means removed this antagonism. If anything they are 
permitting its full ramifications to become more apparent. In so 
far as the Cold War served for some two decades to freeze the 
political and ideological battle lines in the class struggle in the 
advanced capitalist countries, the thaw in East-West relations 
over the recent past will help to release the latent force of the 
fundamental antagonism. On the one hand, the popular associa- 
tion of the Communist Parties of Western Europe with what was 
seen as an alien, hostile and tyrannical power is beginning to 
diminish. On the other hand, the positive achievements of the 
socialist countries, particularly in those areas in which the socialist 
mode of production is unambiguously superior to capitalism, 
have more chance of being appreciated in their true light. In the 
past public attention was fixed on comparative megadeath 
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capacity and aggregate economic growth rates. In the era of 
détente other, more important contrasts between East and West 
are more likely to be thrown into relief—the maintenance of full 
employment and job security, regional economic balance, the 
level and quality of public services, environmental care, the 
incidence of violent crime and the general degree of social 
cohesion. Not that the socialist countries will always emerge 
favourably from such comparisons. On Western experience the 
growth of consumerism in the East will undermine human values 
and social relationships, producing an alienated, individualistic 
culture. And the continued violations and limitations of civil 
liberties both retard the social development of the socialist 
countries and handicap the struggle for socialism in the West. 
But precisely by highlighting these deformations the replacement 
of military by peaceful forms of contest helps to hasten their end. 


3 
ureaucracy and class 

Suppose that despite all these criticisms it is still maintained 
that the party and state bureaucracy in the USSR is a ruling class. 
Two grounds are commonly advanced to support this claim. The 
first is that although the state owns the means of production, 
nevertheless the bureaucracy, in effect, “owns” the state. Its 
monopoly of the instruments of political power combined with 
state ownership gives it the same command over the economy and 
society as the bourgeoisie enjoys through its class monopoly over 
the means of production under a system of private ownership. 
The second argument is that from its position of dominance the 
bureaucracy secures privileges which set it apart from the rest of 
society. Much of its political strategy is devoted to preserving 
these privileges. 

Both these positions debase and distort the Marxist concept of 
social class. The second in particular is in a direct line of descent 
from the theorists of classical bourgeois sociology such as Pareto 
and Mosca. These theorists pioneered the concept of élites as part 
of a political doctrine which was opposed to modern democracy 
and still more opposed to modern socialism. They denied the 
possibility of a classless society on the grounds that every known 
society had been divided into two strata—a ruling minority and 
a majority which is ruled—and that all societies must be so 
divided. For Marxism, however, class divisions are not the same 
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as social stratification, and the concept of the dominant class is 
not the same as the concept of an élite. A given population may 
be stratified according to income, personal property, educational 
opportunity and attainment, status, social connections or any 
other index of social differentiation. These various indices may all 
be correlated; it would still be incorrect to identify such social 
divisions with class divisions. They may be related to and even 
caused by class divisions, though not necessarily in any simple 
fashion. And since “‘visible’’ social divisions are the accepted 
currency of popular consciousness any serious revolutionary 
practice will have to be sensitive to their existence. They cannot 
just be wished away. But they are not what Marxists have usually 
meant by class divisions. 

It follows that the class nature of the Soviet stage cannot for 
Marxists be established by listing the bureaucracy’s perks and 
privileges. A Marxist approach to this question requires that we 
first analyse the dominant mode of production in the USSR and 
the way in which it is combined with subordinate modes. This is 
a precondition for understanding the major facets of the class 
structure of any social formation; the nature of its main conflicts, 
the source of social change, the cohesion of social groups and the 
bases of power of those groups which wield it. Merely describing 
the Soviet party and state bureaucracy as a privileged élite offers 
no insight into any of these issues. Attempt, for example, to 
understand the meaning of the main social conflicts in the USSR 
by using the concept of a privileged élite. One cannot advance 
much beyond the banal statement of a simple opposition between 
rulers and ruled. 

The substitution of the criterion of “‘control” for the criterion 
of ownership of the means of production inevitably leads to a loss 
of analytical precision. Strictly speaking the term “‘bureaucracy”’ 
covers everyone whose full-time career is in the party or state 
apparatus. Now large numbers of this social group, embracing 
perhaps fourteen million people in the USSR, can hardly be 
regarded as privileged in terms of income, power or any other 
standard. If, on the other hand, we restrict membership of the 
so-called ruling class to the ‘‘higher ranks’’ of the bureaucracy, 
then its precise boundaries become highly elastic. For example, 
the decentralisation of the planning system means that certain 
executive functions formerly reserved to the officials of the central 
planning agency are transferred to enterprise managers. Does 
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this mean that the ruling class has been administratively enlarged? 
Or were enterprise managers always part of the ruling class? In 
the heyday of the “‘command economy” the average enterprise 
was obliged to satisfy hundreds of plan targets and directives. 
Enterprise managers could be forgiven for regarding themselves 
at this period as economically subordinate rather than dominant. 

As Isaac Deutscher has written: “*. .. what this so-called new 
class lacks is property. They own neither the means of production 
nor land .. . they are not able to turn any part of their income 
into capital: they cannot save, invest and accumulate wealth in 
the durable and expansive form of industrial stock or large 
financial assets. They cannot bequeath wealth to their descend- 
ants; they cannot, that is, perpetuate themselves as a class’”’ (Isaac 
Deutscher, ““The Unfinished Revolution: Russia 1917-1967”, 
Oxford University Press, 1967, p 55). The notion that the bureau- 
cracy’s equivalent of industrial, financial or landed private 
property is its “‘possession”’ of the state is simply incoherent. The 
state is not something which can be possessed as property. It can 
be influenced, manipulated, pressurised, even dominated by a 
social group, but not owned. To depict the economically dominant 
class as cornering the state apparatus like the market for a com- 
modity in short supply is a complete vulgarisation of the Marxist 
theory of the state. It is wrong to see the state as the pliant 
auxiliary instrument of the economically dominant class. In terms 
of the personnel who occupy key posts in the state apparatus in 
capitalist social formations, examples of an exclusive monopoly 
by the capitalists themselves are comparatively rare. Big business 
interests may be well represented in Parliaments, civil services, 
etc, but that is a different matter. More fundamentally, in class 
societies, including socialist societies where the working class is 
dominant, the state’s function is to safeguard the general interest 
of the economically dominant class. This function cannot in 
principle be adequately discharged simply by ministering to the 
various particular sectional interests of this class. Precisely 
because the general interest of the nationa! ruling class cannot be 
discovered by summing the particular interests of its component 
fractions, what this general interest is at any given time may be 
unclear or disputed. The general interest is not a predetermined 
fact of political life which is passively registered by the state. It 
has to be created and articulated. The state is the primary agency 
in class society for accomplishing the process of defining and 
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developing the interests of the dominant class as a whole, and 
serves as the focus for similar activities of creative leadership 
carried out by influential newspapers, groups of intellectuals and 
other such bodies. This generalising, vanguard réle of the state 
provides the material basis for the liberal ideology of the state 
as a neutral arbiter standing above society. An effective bourgeois 
state must be more than a kind of employers’ association writ 
large. The task of establishing and perpetuating the political and 
ideological dominance of a social class requires that its state rise 
above the standpoint of that class as a purely economic interest 
group. 

Viewed in these terms those who occupy the leading positions 
in the Soviet party and state apparatus do not constitute a distinct 
social class at all. Their relationship to the means of production 
and to other social groups is an essentially administrative one. 
Their réle is to administer on behalf of the Soviet people the 
economic system which was constructed through a political and 
social revolution. They owe their very existence to the mode of 
production which was conceived in 1917 and nursed through a 
dangerous pregnancy to be forcibly delivered by Stalin. Their 
objective interests as a social group lie entirely with the main- 
tenance and development of this mode of production. 

Clearly, in the light of the previous discussion on the rdéle of 
the state, leading Soviet officials have and must have a large 
degree of autonomy in the exercise of their general function. 
Equally clearly, each of them individually possesses skills which 
would be required under any social system. They would not be 
out of work if socialism in the USSR were somehow overthrown 
and replaced by capitalism. But these conditions of their existence 
do not make them indifferent to the destiny of the socialist mode 
of production. Their relationship to the socialist economy and its 
state is analogous to the relationship between the officials of a 
trade union and the union itself as an ongoing organisation. A 
union’s internal structures may become bureaucratised and 
undemocratic. But from the standpoint of the underlying 
rationale of their rdle, the union’s leaders are its servants rather 
than its masters. 

The analogy with a trade union is suggestive rather than exact 
since there is a profound difference between defending the in- 
terests of the working class as an economic group under capitalism 
and guiding the fate of a socialist state. The essential point is that 
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if the socialist system is challenged, the leading officials of party 
and state will defend it. Thus the 1928-9 decisions in favour of 
industrialisation and collectivisation were precisely an aggressive 
form of defence of the Soviet state and the interests of the pro- 
letariat against the resurgence of capitalism in the Soviet 
economy. The same pressures can be seen at work in the caution 
with which reforms enlarging enterprise autonomy have been 
introduced in the USSR over recent years, or the vacillation of 
state policy towards decentralisation in Yugoslavia. In part this 
reluctance to carry out radical reform results from the con- 
servatism and inertia of planners and administrators anywhere. 
More importantly, it reflects a genuine concern for the long-term 
safety of socialism. 

Thus despite all the crimes and deformations of the Stalin period 
which have undoubtedly left their imprint on the features of con- 
temporary Soviet society, there is a fundamental continuity 
between the achievements and conquests which issued from the 
October Revolution and the social réle of the USSR’s present 
leaders. One expression of this continuity lies in the fact that the 
Soviet party leadership describe themselves as the legitimate 
descendants of the Bolshevik Party of 1917. Some may, of course, 
be inclined to dismiss this as an ideological sham. But as 
Deutscher observes (Deutscher, op cit, p 14), at least the circum- 
stance itself cannot be taken for granted. Neither the English 
Revolution of the seventeenth century nor the French Revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century maintained any comparable con- 
tinuity in political institutions, economic policies, legislative acts 
and ideological traditions. 

It is, moreover, a caricature of the Marxist theory of ideology 
to regard the homage paid by the leaders of the CPSU to their 
revolutionary antecedents and to Marxism in general as con- 
scious deceit cynically designed to perpetuate their rule by dis- 
guising its class character. This kind of view is often made quite 
explicit by adherents of the state capitalist theory. Thus Cliff 
(op cit, p 121) offers the following account of the reasons why the 
Stalinist ‘‘counter-revolution” Jaunched in 1928 was not accom- 
panied by any change in the legal forms of property: “For 
various reasons, the main one being the need Stalinist foreign 
policy has of pseudo-revolutionary propaganda among the 
workers all over the world, the Russian bureaucracy did not 
openly declare that a counter-revolution had taken place.” The 
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conception of ideology conveyed by this sentence is essentially 
conspiratorial. The dominant class is seen as engineering mass 
submission to its rule by fraud and manipulation. Now there is 
no doubt that in capitalist social formations the suppression and 
distortion of information by agencies of the state plays a part, 
perhaps an important one, in masking the realities of class con- 
flict, oppression, injustice and irrationality. But we cannot jump 
to the conclusion that the dominance of bourgeois ideas rests 
essentially on the possession of the media of information and 
communication by bourgeois interests. Systematic censorship and 
officially inspired propaganda may often be counterproductive. 

Thus, for example, attempts by the state to conceal or minimise 
casualties suffered in time of war may leave public opinion at the 
mercy of scares, rumours and exaggerations. It is possible that all 
official pronouncements may come to be greeted with universal 
disbelief even when they are true. In any case, mechanisms of 
social control such as censorship do not even fall under the 
heading of ideology. When sections of the state apparatus exercise 
censorship they are essentially functioning by coercion. It should 
not be thought that coercion occurs only with acts of physical 
violence. It refers to the conscious use of instruments of power 
to attain or maintain some advantage over those coerced. A 
government which tells deliberate lies does not harbour illusions 
to itself that it is in fact telling the truth, even when it feels its 
actions to be perfectly justified. By contrast, ideological domina- 
tion operates more or less unconsciously. The subordinate classes 
acquiesce in their own domination because they take it for 
granted, or can see no alternative. Popular consent to the rule of 
the dominant class may be enthusiastic, or it may take the form 
of indifference or despair. Either way the bourgeois ideas on 
which this consent rests are not inscribed into the otherwise blank 
minds of the populace by a cunning bourgeoisie. These ideas 
express and correspond to the real social practices involved in 
work, leisure, recreation, education, health care, transport, 
political activity, interpersonal relationships, and so on, which go 
to make up the total social system over which the bourgeoisie 
presides. They are acquired quite naturally as people grow up in 
society and participate in these practices. As a broad generalisa- 
tion the bourgeois mass media succeed best when they give 
expression to and reinforce ideas which are already present or 
latent in the minds of their audience. 
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This is the meaning of the dictum that ideology is a lived 
relationship to the world. For example, the idea of a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work expresses the real conditions of the free 
capitalist labour market, in which, as we have seen, capitalists 
and workers figure on a par with each other as parties to an 
employment contract, a freely negotiated agreement whose terms 
should ideally be mutually advantageous. Slogans such as this are 
the natural language of the capitalist labour market. Similarly 
ideas about the réle of women in society and ‘“‘women’s nature”’ 
are the conscious celebration of the unquestioned, and therefore 
largely unconscious, social arrangements through which child- 
bearing, child-rearing and housework are organised. If this is the 
nature of ideology, then it follows that to regard the official 
embrace which the Soviet Union extends to Marxism-Leninism 
as nothing more than a gigantic hoax, is not just totally im- 
plausible; it is a flagrant abuse of the very concept of ideology. 

Of course, at a gut level the tendency of state capitalist theory 
to debunk official pronouncements, ideological traditions and 
legal forms embodies a healthy scepticism. No one, for example, 
could seriously or honestly maintain that the centralised economy 
and political régime perfected in the USSR in the Stalin period 
was the pinnacle of socialist democracy, whatever its undoubted 
successes in mobilising and concentrating national resources and 
popular energies. But Marxism does not insist that the various 
layers of the social superstructure are mere castles in the air 
which collapse and vanish into nothingness as soon as the real 
class relationships of the economic base are investigated and 
revealed. This is not materialism, but naive economic deter- 
minism, an easy target for bourgeois intellectuals hostile to 
Marxism. Scepticism is only a frame of mind, a precondition for 
scientific understanding. It is not a method of enquiry and a 
source of positive knowledge in its own right. To treat it as such 
inevitably leads to a crude and infantile theory, just as political 
development which remains arrested at the stage of rebellion 
against authority can never attain a mature revolutionary outlook 
and practice. 
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Some implications for 
political practice 


It would be surprising if the mistakes of theoretical principle 
which have been criticised above were not, at least loosely, 
correlated with mistakes of political practice. The threads linking 
theory and practice are not taut, and allow a degree of play 
between the two. But some of their paths can be traced. 

We saw earlier that the theory of state capitalism contains a 
strong moralistic strain. We are first presented with a picture of 
the perfect workers’ state; then the USSR is found guilty of 
imperfection. Instead of criticising ideals in the light of history, 
history is criticised in the light of ideals. In the sphere of political 
practice moralism becomes a substitute for effective political 
intervention in the real world. Thus, confronted with the problem 
of how to oppose ruling class policies and priorities, the moralistic 
approach is to rest content with denunciation and exposure of the 
policy as fraudulent, unfair, tyrannical, etc. Now such charges 
may have some propaganda value. They may even help to 
mobilise opinion against the policy. But to confine resistance to 
moral condemnation is merely to distance oneself negatively from 
an existing state of affairs. It offers no concrete guidance to 
workers or others in struggle on how to cope with the policy or at 
least mitigate its more damaging consequences. It does not even 
contemplate the possibility that successful resistance will depend 
in the long run on posing credible, alternative solutions to the 
problems with which the ruling class from its own class stand- 
point is trying to grapple. In short the moralistic approach to 
politics does not envisage any active, constructive phase of its 
own. At best its political result is to highlight and widen the class 
divisions in society. At worst it leaves everything as it is, providing 
spiritual comfort for those with faith in the ideals, and confirming 
non-believers in their scepticism. It fails to propose any line of 
advance, short or long term, which might help to preserve, nourish 
and mature the fleeting awareness of the reality of class society 
gained by those in struggle, before it is overwhelmed by the 
natural, spontaneous pressure of bourgeois ideology. 
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Moralism is closely related to utopianism or abstract revolu- 
tionism. A party which fails to confront the responsibilities of 
positive revolutionary leadership can easily fall into the trap of 
disconnecting the capitalist present with all its evils from the 
socialist future with all its goods. The solutions to all existing 
social problems are dispatched into the indefinite future which 
always lies just over the horizon. And since they lie in the future, 
and are therefore not on the immediate political agenda, there 
seems to be no need to enlarge upon the nature of these “‘solu- 
tions’’, to investigate their preconditions and consequences, their 
strengths and weaknesses. The danger of this is not just that 
slogans such as “nationalisation under workers’ control without 
compensation” become substitutes for political analysis. If this 
were all, revolutionary phrasemongers would simply turn out to 
be false prophets because, in Connolly’s words, they would fail to 
“carve out the future they announce’”’. 

By far the greater danger of political utopianism is that it leads 
to a neglect of or insensitivity to the real problems of the present 
and the foreseeable future. For example, those who deny the pos- 
sibility of socialism in one country in the name of socialist inter- 
nationalism may as a result have nothing, or at Jeast nothing 
useful, to propose if in reality a socialist revolution does occur in 
one country and remains isolated there, despite appeals for inter- 
national] solidarity, assistance to revolutionary movements else- 
where, and so on. Their internationalist perspective certainly 
enabled the Bolsheviks to grasp the opportunities opened up by 
the imperialist war and the overthrow of Tsarism, but it was not 
much help, and may even have been a hindrance when it came to 
defending the isolated Soviet republic and constructing socialism. 
To paraphrase Gramsci, since defeats and setbacks must always 
be reckoned as a possibility, what one does to prepare for them 
is aS important as what one does for victory. 

At various points we have accused the theorists of state 
capitalism of reductionism. Economic reductionism means inter- 
preting political and ideological events and processes as pure 
reflections whose only reality is that of signs faithfully registering 
the underlying movement of the economy, like a seismograph 
recording earth tremors. The corresponding error of political 
practice is economism. Classically, economism meant the belief 
that the struggle of workers’ organisations for economic improve- 
ments and political rights would automatically awaken socialist 
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consciousness, so that there was no need for a separately 
organised revolutionary party. This was the view attacked by 
Lenin in ““What is to be Done?’’ with his insistence that trade 
union struggles could generate only trade union consciousness, 
and that without a revolutionary theory and a revolutionary party 
as its carrier there could be no revolutionary movement. For 
Lenin economism was a conscious political tendency. More 
generally economism refers to all forms and levels of struggle 
which fail to challenge and surpass the practices of bourgeois 
society and, whether by default or design, allow them to be taken 
for granted as normal or natural. Collective bargaining, for 
example, is a social device through which the central antagonism 
of capitalism, between wage labour and capital, is continually 
expressed, but not challenged. It enables trade unions to bargain 
more effectively and win very real improvements within 
capitalism, but not to transform it. The very logic of the basic 
trade union function, to obtain the best possible terms for the sale 
of labour power and its deployment within the labour process, 
presupposes and adapts to the class relations between capital 
and labour which define the capitalist mode of production. 
Economism is not confined to trade union activity. It affects 
any sphere of struggle where the perspective of those involved 
does not advance beyond defending their interests as a purely 
economic group. Such a perspective assumes and therefore helps 
to perpetuate their subordinacy to the dominant class. Econo- 
mistic consciousness is limited to a recognition of the common 
interests which define a particular sectional interest group and a 
recognition of the antagonistic relationship in which it stands to 
the group’s “superiors”, the employers, the authorities or what- 
ever. Revolutionary organisations like IS often adapt to this 
perspective and come to regard the policies and actions which 
flow from it as self-sufficient. Having accepted economism de 
facto in this way, they frequently go further, perhaps in order to 
rationalise their initial stand, and argue that this is the only really 
authentic and legitimate form of class struggle. The need for 
political work and ideological contestation in all arenas of 
struggle is either played down or actively resisted. Some groups 
on the left, for example, have tried to force the struggle for 
women’s liberation into the approved mould of trade union 
activity by almost exclusive concentration on the réle of women 
as employees, neglecting their réles as houseworkers, wives. 
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mothers and sex-objects. Alternatively the women’s movement is 
castigated as unnecessary, diversionary and divisive; or some- 
times the movement is supported, but for the essentially oppo1- 
tunistic reason that the system cannot cope with its demands, 
not because of the intrinsic correctness and value of those 
demands. 

Since the predominant economic conflict in capitalism is 
between capital and labour, economism is often accompanied by 
workerism. By this is meant a tendency to idealise the working 
class, according exaggerated respect to the opinions, ideas and 
culture of workers even to the point of condoning quite erroneous 
beliefs and attitudes such as craft prejudice or male chauvinism. 
Typically this idealisation of the working class is confined to a 
fairly narrow section of it—usually white, male manual workers 
organised in trade unions. Any concern with non-white, female, 
non-manual or non-unionised sections would clearly be incon- 
sistent with the ideal type. 

The obverse of economism is voluntarism. In this form of 
reductionism the rdle of political will is elevated from its totally 
subordinate place within the scheme of economism to a position 
of absolute command. This is apparent in the way in which IS, 
in common with many other groups on the left, contrive to 
collapse al] problems of revolutionary strategy and practice into 
the single master problem of building the revolutionary party. 
They devise an all-purpose social myth in which the heroic party 
is the decisive factor not just in revolutionary situations, but in ail 
situations. If defeats occur or struggles are less than completely 
victorious, this is invariably attributed to the absence of a real 
revolutionary leadership. Now no doubt it is always necessary to 
enquire into the responsibilities of those who have led particular 
struggles for any setbacks which may have occurred. But the 
finest generals in the world cannot snatch victory out of defeat if 
the enemy possesses overwhelming superiority, or if the terrain 
is unsuitable, or if their own troops are demoralised, hesitant or 
simply not convinced of the necessity to fight. Nor can such 
obstacles be surmounted merely by exhortation and harangues. 

The mode of achieving revolution envisaged by voluntarism is 
the insurrection. It is not so much the peaceful or violent character 
of social revolution which is important here, though many left 
groups do insist that ‘‘the armed road is the only road”, whatever 
this is supposed to mean; what is more fundamental is that the 
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insurrectionist conception of revolution involves a total pre- 
occupation, to the point of obsession, with the moment of direct 
assault on the bourgeois state. The pattern of October 1917 is 
taken as the universal] model, notwithstanding the profound 
difference between Tsarist Russia and the social formations of 
the advanced bourgeois democracies in which the ruling classes 
dominate more by consent than by coercion. The absolutist state 
of the Tsars was the only factor of cohesion and unity in a society 
whose mass political and cultural life was stifled and under- 
developed. When the state tottered under the impact of the crisis 
caused by the imperialist war there were no other lines of defence 
on which the landlords and capitalists could make a stand. In 
these conditions a centralised and disciplined revolutionary party 
was able to place itself at the head of the elemental forces of 
revolution in town and countryside and seize power by an insur- 
rection in the key urban centres. In the West the capitalist system 
has become relatively immune to shocks such as war or economic 
crisis because the social apparatuses through which the ruling 
class continually secures consent to its domination are dense and 
robust. 

The insurrectionist model of revolution completely over- 
emphasizes the repressive functions of the state in the advanced 
bourgeois democracies. We have seen above how in the state 
capitalist analysis bourgeois ideology is viewed as a smokescreen 
thrown up by the ruling class to cover their traces. If this is the 
nature of ideology it follows that all that is required to disperse 
it are a few lusty blasts of political truth. With the air thus cleared 
the rival class antagonists can get down to the rea] business of 
physical confrontation. What then count are courage, skill, 
resourcefulness and brute force. If the ruling class maintains its 
power this can only be because it is better equipped in these 
respects than its opponents who must therefore train to improve 
their performance. It is clear that insurrectionism is totally bank- 
rupt as a strategy for revolution. The central problem of making 
revolution in the advanced bourgeois democracies is not how to 
organise an insurrection, but how to break mass consent to the 
rule of capital and create a broad popular alliance with the con- 
fidence and competence to construct a new social order. 
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